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TALES FROM CROSSBASKET. 





NAMELESS STORY. 
( Continued.) 


As early the following morning as eti- 
quette would permit, Egbert, had his bays 
put before the chariot, and with his friend 
was on the way to Montrose House, atten- 
ded by a servant, in the livery of the Al- 
dentons. Their route lay towards the sea 
coast, and a portion of the way was along 
the shore. A beautiful prospect of the 
channel presented itself to them; a plea- 
sant breeze gently heaved the bosom of 
the gcean, and the foam-crewned heads of 
the waves, dashed on the shore witha 
murmuring sound. The farther the eye 
looked from the land, the billows seemed 
smaller, and their tops less and less white, 
till they were melted into one dark blue 
level. Vessels of various sizes and riggs 
tacked up and down ; their tall masts, sup- 
porting the bellying sails, reeled to and 
fro, asthey bounded over the waters ;— 
while near the shore numerous small cut- 
ters and wherries, some with barked, and 
some with snow white sails, on fishing or 
pleasure parties, presented various pictures 
to the eye, according to their distance or 
course, and relieved the monotony of the 
ocean. 

After a few miles’ ride, the young 
friends approached Montrose policy on the 
north. A brick wall, capped with brown 
granite, divided the grounds from the 
post road extended along it about half a 
mile. In its centre was the gateway, be- 
fore which the chariot now arrived. With- 
in, on either side was a lodge, facing the 
avenue, built exactly like each other, of 
granite, roofed with slabs of the same ma- 
terials; in front each had a door and 
window, that the warder might ‘observe the 
departures or entrances. At the gable of 
one was a wooden dog house, and a large 
English mastiff, as the chariot entered, 
darted out the length of his chain, and 
growled angrily, but being immediately 
checked by the porter, re-entered his ken- 
nel, ma sullen humor, as if dissatisfied, 
that his vigilance met rebuke. The chariot 
rolled slowly along the gravelly floor of 
the winding avenue, fenced with the ever- 
green stinted boxwood, neatly trimmed : 
in the beds beyond grew dwarf-trees, and 
shrubbery of various kinds, with many 
flowers, indigenous as well as exotic. As 
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feet high were planted in the ground, and at 
regular distances, from the one to the other 
undulated a white painted chain. 

The visitors had advanced a short dis- 
tance ; the chimney tops were yet only 
seen, peering above the trees that surround- 
ed and sheltered the mansion, when they 
espied a lady, loitering with a book in her 
hand, and a pointer dog sporting by her 
side. IT have of myself little knack in 
observing female dress, but I shall describe 
hers as told to me. She wore a sky blue 
riding habit, the waist and skirts, beauti- 
fully ornamented with braid, and decora- 
ted with “silken buttons. round her neck 
she displayed a pure muslin ruffle a-la- 
mode d’Elizabeth, and on her head a black 
beaver bunnet, something in the shape of 
a bee-hive, canopied with waving black 
plumes. Round her neck suspended a 
gold chain, which served not only as a 
decoration, but also as a guard for a gold 
watch, which was just peeping throuch 
her fob. Her beautiful glossy auburn hair, 
of a sweeter tint than an evening cloud, 
gave an agreedble relief to her ruddy 
cheeks, while it descended down her neck 
in enchanting curlets. Her beaming ha- 
zel eyes, shone like twin diamonds; her 
eyebrows, and silken Jashes, seemed as 
nature had painted all in the same glowing 
colours. 

She smiled as they approached, which 
showed not only teeth as white as alabaster, 
and regular as they had been carved by 
art’s most choice cunning, but also a dim- 
ple on either cheek, which added a charm 
to her whole appearance. When the cha- 
riot advanced, Egbert and his friend 
alighted to pay their respects to Miss Mon- 
trose ; a slight blush sutfused her cheeks, 
which verified the simile often used by 
poets, ** her blush was like the smile of 
morning.”” With much self-command and 
naiveté, she exclaimed, ‘“* Mr. Aldenton, 
old Janet says with the proverb, ‘long 
looked for comes at last ;’ I am glad to 
see you, and so well and cheerful.” 

“« Miss Caroline,” replied Egbert, bow- 
ing, “that I am well, thank yourself; 
thoughts of meeting you exalted my spirits, 
and your presence makes me happy.” 
“You are always in one mood, sir, al- 
ways complimentary ; no wonder we poor 
female inventors, call youa gay Lothario.” 
“* Madam, I endeavour “always to speak 
from my heart; but allow me to present 
to vou, my good and worthy friend Mr. 
Hardenville.” 


‘‘ For your sake, I am happy to see him, 





| be welcome.” ‘There was an enchant 
ment in Miss Montrose’s at, which 
completely disarmed Mr. Hardenville of 
his self-possession, that it was a few se- 
conds ere he could return her graceful 
courtesy, and still longer before he could 
find words to address her. Egbert saw his 
embarrassment, and with his usual play- 
ful manner, which he often exerted at the 
expense of the feelings of others, said, 
** Miss Caroline, my friend is no Adonis, 
no sigher after female charms, no discon 

tented Faulkner, none of your weak heart- 
ed wits, who fall in love with every smiling 
face, and construe every word of polite 

ness to a love token. | questian nothing 
but he is bracing his resolution against 
the sweet tones, and piercing glances, that 
you have so unexpectedly attacked him 
withal.” 

** Madam,” said Edward, now politely 
bowing, ‘* T presume you know my friend 
too well, to require any reply from me to 
his witty sallies.” 

“ Ves, sir, | know him of old: O Eg- 
bert, I know you too well to take all your 
compliments for Gospel.” 

** Madam’ — 

‘*Now Egbert, just stop: no madam 
with me, Lam Caroline, you know, or 
Carry as you used familiarly to call me ot 
old; do not speak in extenuation, for 
every word you utter, is a compliment, or 
intended for one, though’I must say, you 
have not the wit always to succeed: and 
even now, by the playful curl on your lip, 
I see you are coining some complimentary 
speech, but I vow I won't hear it ; so once 
in your life talk rationally, else Egbert, 1 
shall certainly tell Miss’ — 

‘* Nay, stop that banter, Miss Carry, 
you are too severe ; do ot expose me be- 
fore my friend. Though T have subseri- 
bed to Trismegistus’ creed, | warrant you 
Mr. Hardenville, sets him down as a hair- 
brained fool, and his maxims the ove: flow- 
ings of an uxorious ass.” 

Whatever I may have thought, I can 
now say, that’ — 

** Come, come, sir, no making love at 
first sight, and before a thid person too ; 
Miss Caroline, I will wager a silvee crown, 
that had I not interrupted him, he would 
have spoken a love speech as alibly as 
mad Hamlet ever did tothe fair Ophetia.” 
“ And it be play Denmeark's son, think 
you not T could act Potenius’ deughter ?” 

“Faith! you both take me beyond my 
depth—I am nonQ of your mar-matches : 
no truth cooler, k warsant you, so | wilt 
even leave you to your own sweet medita- 


so 
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and for his own, I trust hereafter he will 


tions, and bold some converse with your 
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favourite dow. Cato, brove fellow _— ro 
sayieg, he approuched the woole animal, 
and with aanotion with his tongue, whieh 


sportsen know well how to use, and dogs 
to understand, but language eX- 
press, be the attention and good 
will of the favourtte pointer, who instantly 
fawced about him, and in a 
both darted among the bushes. Plavful 
as Carolme was, and self-possessed as 
Edward had always hitherto been, both 
were now unnerved : a moment they stood 
silent, gazing tm the direction that 
wayward friend had takeu; their eves now 
met, but quick as lightning fell ag-in.— 
C wolime felt a blush tinging her cheek, 
and spreading over her neck: EXdward’s 
heat throbbed, he made one or two un- 
successful attempts to speak, at length, 
suinmoning all his resolution, and manli- 
ness to aid, he found words to address his 
hostess. ‘* Madam,” said he, ** my friend 
is a sportsman and fond of dogs; nay, | 
believe he takes more pleasure in the ca- 
nine, thanin the buman race.”— 

** Pardon me, sir, it may be there is an 
exception; nay, know there is an excep- 
tion.” 

* Indeed !" 

* © truly! have you never heard of 
Miss Ardeuburgh ?” 

«+ Never.” 

* You amaze ine: why, he so open and 
communicative, and never told his love to 
his foend. O! he is a cunning inp, but 
| most loquacious people take the 
Scottish bard’s advice — 


Cannot 
gamed 


ore 


* Burt still keep something to yoursel 
Ye scarcely tell toe ony.” ”’ 

* Lact might,” replied Edward, * he in- 
eidentally mentioned that he was in love, 
but at the time se were in a contemplative 
mood, surveying the noole and 
scenery from his observatory, and FE did 
not urge the subject.” 

* And even it you had, I question if he 
wouli have givea you any satisfactory in- 
fosmation : bat it ts notorious all over the 
‘country. Miss Report, the proverbial 
story teller, says they are to be married 
next month, and | believe her in’ this im- 
stance.” 

“Theo T shall insist to see his fair dam- 
sel. Do you know her madam ?” 

*“T have not the pleasure, but she is 
spoken well of by her friends, both as re- 
gards personal attractions, and mental 
qualifications.” 

“TP will be able to judge of all when I 
see her.” 

* Vlow 7 are vou a physiognomist ?” 

“T have paid some little attention to 
the science, but cannot pretend to much 
skill.” ; 

** Well, Tam glad that we have met, for 
T have long had a desire tu question on the 
subject. Jahn,” said she turning to Mr. 
Aldenton’s servant ‘take the chariot to 
the cooch house, and seg that the horses be 
weli cared for.” 


moment | 


their | 


glorious | 
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The servant dotfed his gold-laced hat, 


and wath « “hich life below stains congee, | 


led the equipage up the avenue, and in the 

winding of the way, Was soon out of view. 
‘My. Hlardenville,”’ said Caroline, **since 

our Kind friend has left us, pray ye, let us 

to Montrose house; it would be a wild- 

chase to hunt for him—he is as 

/errant asamy favourite Cato.” 

| ‘fam at your service, madam.” 

| * Aswe walk along pray give me some 

| lessons in Physiognomy.” 

* | would not presume, madam, to in- 

| struct One, in whose face so much natural 


gouse 


mind is displayed.” 

“Why really, | must say, you have 
taken an apt lesson from your friend.” 

* In many things, madam, f should be 
most happy to equal him: you have ac- 


any thing of it, till this fortunate meeting 
with you, and I must consider his conver- 


supported by my long tried experience.” 

**O you do not know him then ' 
the most arrant flatterer in Kentshire.”’ 

At this moment Cato rushed trom the 
bushes, and was followed shortly after by 
Mr. Aldenton; with a smile, and a merry 
step he approached. 

* Well, how goes Hamlet and Ophelia? 
Have I returied too soon *” 

** By po means,” said Edward, 
only regret you left us abruptly.” 

* Regret,” he replied ironicaily, * really, 
I see not a line of sorrow on either face ; 
| but Lam no physiognomist ; vet, | shonld 
rather infer, that my absence removed re- 

straint, which else had bridled your tongues, 
I hope you have settled the matter.” 


6 we 





enquired Miss Montrose. 

* O then, Carry, if you ask that ques- 
tion, | presume he has conc'uded no deti- 
nite treaty.” 


Edward. 


about his favourite study, and you have 
appeared, Mr. Mad-eap, with your sage 
conjectures, at the very point of time to 
mar our discourse.” 

*Ifthat be the matter, why then, Cato 
and f shall frolic an hour longer, an’ that 
please your ladyship.” 

* Stay,” interrupted Caroline, “ vet go 
sir, if your visit was intended not fur me, 
but for my dog.” 

There comes your sareasm again: the 
old saw says ‘he that plays at bowls must 
expect rubbers,’ and in faith, I think I get 
a full share, in my encounters with so 
keen an antagonist.” 

In such bantering discourse, they wound 
along the walks, til] they reached the 
mansion ; it was a plain but substantial 
abode. The rough and uninviting out- 
side, like most English houses, belied the 
comfort and conveniences within. It was 





stiength of genius, and improvenent of 


| 4 . ° 
; cused him ot being a flatterer, [ never saw | 


‘ . * ps . 4 
sation only as a jew d'esprit, not being 


he is | 


“What matter, Mr. Will-o’-the-way ?” | 


“A pretty suggestion, sooth!” said | 


* For me, I was questioning your friend | 


quadrangular, and built of stone that once 
‘had been light brown granite, but the 
storms of many winters, gave ita bleak 
and stained appearance. The windows 
were few (which the calculating Scotch- 
man, no doubt planned, to avoid as winch 
as possible, the tax imposed on heaven's 
light,) though not to deformity, vet one or 
'two additional, would have added a beauty 
tothe whole. A portico on the eastern 
i side, denoted the front; the porch was sup- 
poited by four massive stone pillars, and 
| over it were seen peeping various beautiful 
| flowers, which claimed the particular care 
‘and superintendence of Caroline. 
Miss Montrose and her visitors entered, 
, asthe huge oaken door was opened by a 
| liveried servant ; while poor Cato stood at 
‘the threshold with a dejected air, for he 
had been too long under the management 
of the game keeper, to presume to set fvot 
‘in “the big house” as the mansion was 
called by the Cotters. 
To Edward's eye there was a halo and 
enchantment about the apartment into 
| whichthey were ushered, that he had never 


| seen elsewhere, and such grace and ease 
‘in Miss Montrosc’s depoitment, unequalled 
| by any lady he had ever beheld. They 
| were not inthe parlour many minutes till 
Mr. Montrose and his son Richard appear- 
(ed; Egbert met them as old acquaintance, 
| while with much self-possession Caroline 
| introduced Mr. Hardenville to her uncle 
‘and cousin. Edward bowed politely, yet 
| distantly to old Montrose, but when he ad- 
dressed the young squire, he felt an invol- 
| untary shudder, which Egbert, who anx- 
iously watched him, to mark the first im- 
pressions Richard would make, immedi- 
j ately discovered. 

After as long a visit as politeness would 
admit, Egbeit’s chariot was ordered; a 
pressing invitation from Mr Montrose. and 
a look trom Caroline, which gave it warm 
approval, was politely received by the vis- 
itors, who now took their departure, and 
| svon were on the road to Aldenton house. 

They proceeded on mutely awhile; 
there Was a pensiveness in Edward's air, 
which his friend had never remarked be- 
fore. sho judged that this mood was pro- 
duced on him either by the agreeable im- 
pression made on him by Caroline, oi his 
disgust for her cousin. Atlength he en- 
quired. 

“Well, Mr. Physiognomist, how like 
vou Richard Montrose !” 

f cannot find words to express what I 
think : I expected fiom your account to 
see a bad character, but did not anticipate 
lshould meet a fiend. Such he is. 

‘* J told you to beware ot him.” 

“So I shall. J would rather encountér 
a hungry tyger, than he.” 

“Well, but what did you see in his 
face.” 

Nota line,rectilinear nor curvilinear,that 
did not denote the worst of passions, not @ 
feature that df net mark the devil.” 
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* Give 
generals.’ 
~ * This dark shaggy hair, light bushy eye- 
brows, and grey eyes, show the dishonest 
knave ; his wall forehead, slightly curving 
at its top, mark the selfish and unfeeling 
wretch: while his cat or tyger nose, and 
compressed lips, denote the proud, malig- 
nant, ambitious and revengeful temper ; 
and the curl in his mouth, with his hellish 
smile, tell me, he is an arch hypocrite. 


me some particulars: I hate 


, 


‘A noble picture truly! but are you, 


sure you are not mistaken.” 

“Tt may be, for [ have judged incor- 
rectly before now, yet I think not in this: 
his character is written too legibly. 
know [ would rather judge by an hour’s 
study, than by a years’s experience of the 
careless observer.” 

**So you have said before; and [I al- 
ways thought it showed a vanity, yet asin 
this case your opinion accords with mine 
own, [ must say you are not far wrong.” 

** Did you not see the sycophantic smile 
with which he welcomed me! Marked 
you not the distrustful character, by his 
eyes rolling about, now on you, then on his 
fair cousin, and again on me? And saw 


j see your friend, and she so lovely withal, 
, fall into the lion’s den.” 

* 'That’s a suspicious care, Ned: pray 
guard your heart—such care for a strange: 
‘bodes it no good. Have a care, else you 





are in danger of surrendering at discre- | 


tion. Such concern, and LT repeat for an 
absolute stranger, is always the prologue to 
}a softer passion. I warm you Ned, take 
| Care, if master Cupid reduces such a formi- 
dable citadel as your heart,—if you pine 
/and whine after one of Eve's frail daugh- 
| ters, expect no sympathy from me—I shall 

| tease you night and day be assured.” 
** As you will: but there is no danger of 


| 
| 
t 
} 
i 


You that.” . 


** Be not too sure; men of stout hear*, 
have thought so before now, and yielded 
too.” 

** Nevertheless, I am determined to see,, 
and see her | shall once more, and take the 
freedom of giving ber some council.” 

‘That is. vastly kind in you ; but why 
all this concern ?” 

** Philanthrophy alone.” 

‘Good, very good—philanthrophy, an 
excellent term in faith, I like its sound 
well.” 

** You do not seem to credit me.” 





you not when he met my gaze, how his 


eyes looked, as if inward turned, either to | 
observe if any avenue to his false heart | 


were left unguarded, or to shun my scru- 
tiny 7” 

‘‘T have noted these things in him be- 
fore, but never could explain them scien- 


tifically. Henceforth I shall put faith in 
physiognomy.” 


** Why, have you not always believed in 
it? It is a science (though some will not 
give it that title) old as the memory of 
man; allusions to it, are found in the old- 
est writers, sacred as well as profane, and 
it has stood the test of ages; at times 
fashionable, and again unfashionable, as 
goes the caprice of this most capricious 
world ; but still it withstands the shocks of 
time and force and prejudice, while as- 
trology, palmistry, omens, and magic 
have been exploded by all learned men, 
and even by the canaille generally. Butl 
do not mean to give a lecture on my fa- 
vourite study now, we may find a more 
befitting time.” 

“No, no, goon,” said his friend, ‘* I de- 
light to hear one who has studied the sub- 
ject so much discourse upon the science.” 

‘* Excuse me at present, for my mind is 
so filled with sorrow that such a lady as 
Caroline Montrose, should be under the 
protection of such a father and besieged 
by such a son, that I can think of nothing 
else.” 

‘* Come, come, if you go on at that rate, 
I shall certainly believe that ‘ Benedict 
brushes his hat o’ mornings.’ ” 


‘** Not I: I know too well the approaches 
of the blind god, or rather devil, to charge 
| your care to the account of philanthrophy.” 

‘*No matter, I shall see her once more, 
and when I have sufficiently warned her, I 
shall rest satisfied that I have done my 
duty, and then leave her forever.” 

‘* Forever! O no Ned! that isa long 
term. You will have some little duty to 
perform afterwards; some book to car- 
ry, some poem to read, or flower to plant 
in her garden, to perform which you must 
see her once more—then once more for 
some nothing or other, again, and still 
again once more, till at last you will 
swear 

‘ Come what will, come what may,’ 
you must see her every hour.” 

‘¢] am not quite so susceptible.” 

‘* Time tries all, so we shall see.” 

‘*No more. I have made up my mind 
to visit her to-morrow, and if you will not 
aceompany me, I shall go alone.” 

‘*Since you will run your head into 
the noose, I shall not gainsay you; nor 
shall it be said I ever deserted my friend. 
We go together. 

(To be continued.) 
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PRIDE AND VANITY. 


In the infancy of Nature, according to 
poetic tradition, all was gentleness and 
gaiety. The harsher passions were not yet 
unfolded, and the evils which they create 





** Judge meas I really feel, and I shall 
be satisfied. I have taken ai interest,— | 
a friendly interest, nothing more I assure ; 


wereunknown. Innocence and Cheer fulness 
gambotled in the sunshine of a perpetual 
spring. Happiness and Hope fed each 


you, in this girl, for I should lament to | other with the fiuits of the forest, or re- 
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;ersot the meadow. 
Among the delegated Genii, who Were 


then eaiployed in the superimtendance of 


human souls, there was one whose agency 
appeared to be universal. He was named 
jthe Genius of Nelf-estimation, and his of- 
| fice was to implant and foster the pleasura- 
| ble consciousness of being entitled to re- 
gard and considei ation in society. He had 
ja sister Whose name was Merit: ond in 
i that goiden age, the fraterial allianc. was 
s0 close and endearing, thai they po: potu- 
ally associated together. But when the 
,world advaiuced in years, the sweetness 
and serenity of its childhood fled. Char- 
acters became refractory and diversified. 
With tumultuous eagerness, they resisted 
the training hand of their seraphic guides, 
and sometimes reversed the bent they had 
formerly received. Inequality and Am- 
bition were introduced, and the Gorgon 
countenance of Vice was seen behind them. 

This was a scene where the feminine 
delicacy of Merit could no longer dwell. 
She ceased to accompany her brother, and 
retired to a sequestered hermitage, where 
she lived with Contentment, her hand- 
maid. 

Pride was the offspring of Self-esteem 
and Disdain ; aud J anity was the daughter 





of Self-esteem and Foliy She was nursed 


iby Adulation, on the banks of a polar lake, 


which reflected a cold and glaring lgpt. 
As she grew up, and removed to milder re- 
gions, her dailing amusements were to 
view her image in the water, when tricked 
out with wreathes of Narcissus, or to tend 
the breeding of buttertlies, and hatching of 
mock-birds, which, without any notes of 
their own, can mimic those of others. 
Even when a child, and before the matu- 
rity of her passions, she shewed that insa- 
tiable thirst for admiration of winch she 
had caught the signs trom her more adult 
companions. Her eyes were blank and 
unmeaning ; but, by an acquired and awk- 
ward languishment, like one who parrots 
phrases from a foreign language, she tried 
to imitate the expression of sensibility. Her 
sallow cheeks she daubed, unskilfully, with 
vermilion, and bolstered out, by mechan- 
ical contrivances, her adust and emaciated 
form. Without a single charm of mind 
or person, she made it her business to ob- 
serve and mimic the qualities which attract 
and captivate, in those who are graced 
with them by nature. She was playful 
without vivacity, talkative without ideas, 
tender without passion, and sentimental 
without feeling. Art was her tutoress, and 
had the entire formation of her character. 


Pride was educated by Misanthropy, in 
a dark and desort cave. on the highest and 
most rugged of the Alps, where he delighted 
to stand and enjoy his solitary elevation. 
He waiked in the mist, to appear a giant: 
and exulted, at sunset, to see half the ad- 
joining mountain eciipsed by his shadow. 





In this seclusion, his features, which were 


. ih mutual embraces, upon the tlow- 
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paturally hard and = disagreeable, were 
mever relaxed by a smile; and as his wish 
was to be viewed with dread, rather than 
delight, he studied to stitlen them into 
harsliness. His hair and eye brows grew 
bristly and savage; and he amused him- 
self with terrifying the Chainois kid by the 
fierceness of his frown, or in chacing and 
killing the Marmot, and other little ani- 
mals, to cherish a consciousness of supert- 
ority and power. tle never mingled with 
the sprightly villagers, unless to damp 
their pastime by the constraint of his pres- 
ence; and if their mirth proceeded, not- 
withstanding this interruption, discontent 
and mortification made hin inwardly curse 
them, and retire. As he could not stoop 
to that openness and familiarity -which 
companionship req ires, he passed his 
youth without a friend, butsolaced hnnselt 
by interpreting the disgust with which his 
séciety was shunned into the silent ac- 
knowledgment of his superiority, and the 
natural homage paid by a lower to a highe: 
order of beings. 

The Genius of Self-estimation, blinded 
by a parent’s fondness, commissioned has 
children to assist him in his duties. Pride, 
therefore, in the form of a gnume, took 
one path; and Vanity, in that of a sylph, 
the opposite, for they detested each other. 
Wherever Vanity went, she made her ap- 
proach be netified by the sound of bells, 
or Ue flourish of trumpets. Her toilette 
was regulated by ahandmaid named F'ash- 
jon, “ho, every day, changed the colom 
or focnroft her ¢ress, to excite a new at- 
tention. Her appearance was tawdry and 
vlaing. She substituted ornament for 
neatness, and studied «hat was conspicu- 
ous, not what was comfortable. In every 
circumstance, she coveted the appearance, 
without the enjovment, of pleasure. She 
wught not to be the object of love. Her 
tim was to be noticed. Her emblem 
roight be found in one of her own artificial 
flowers, which, with the exterior appear- 
anee of fragrance and bloom, when grasp 
ed by the beholders, is discovered to bea 
handful of rags. 

Pride advanced on his way, in a sullen 
silence, perfectly secure, that, without any 
effort on his part, the fame of so important 
: personage would precede bim. The com- 
mon expressions of regard or welcome of- 
fended him for he deemed it an insult 
to be offered what so many others might 
equally receive. The customary modes in 
dress, manners, and opinions, he affected 
to despise. Ornament and splendour he 
rejected. If he added aught in his attire 
ro what was barely necessary, it was to 
vive himself an air of austerity and gloom. 
fle adopted the forgotten fashions of a 
former age, from no other motive than to 
show his contempt for the present. By a 
formal gravity be songht the praise of 
wisdom, and by depressing others, imagin- 
xd he was raising himself. He was tem- 


perate in pleasuses—ngt from principle, | superior power, in sendering characters} behaviour, he might thus acquire. But 


















jbut from a dread of descending, in their 

pursuit, toa familiarity with those around 
chim. He rarely smiled, unless when 

something ridiculous or perplexing hap- 
| pened to another, and especially to the dis- 

ciples of his sister, whom he regarded with 
ithe most unmitigated scorn. Then a grim 
| smile of cruel enjoyment gleamed across 
jis features. An emblem of him might be 
| traced in those poisonous vegetables which 
draw nutrition to their own offensive qual- 
ities, by withering and mildewing every 
berb around them. 

Vanity, who courted social intercourse, 
was like the green hilly that, by screennig 
itself among others, had gained a gloss to 
is surface which the shallow soil was too 
barren to bestow ;—Pride, like the solitary 
cliff, which, bare as it is, grows barer by 
standing unshelte,ed and alone. 

‘Though each was entrusted with a por- 
tion of their sire’s authority, yet, as they 
were permitted to employ it at their own 
discretion on the human mind, their eftorts 
terininated in the formation of characters 
extremely dissimilar. ‘The proud were 
generally convinced that the advantages 


| perceived and appreciated as distinctly by 
| othersas by themselves, and therefore they 
| betrayed no anxiet. to displaythem. But 
| the vain seemed ever to doubt the value or 
| validity of the own pretensions; and, 
\from a desire to) prevent this doubt im 
| others, an incessant eagerness to bring 
their merits obtrusively into view, ran 
| through all their actions. The proud man 
seemed indifferent about pleasing any, 
while secretly feeding on the certainty that 
he was the object of universal envy. ‘The 
vain man seemed studious of pleasing all, 
| while he only sought to please himself, 
by the general adiniration. When wealth 
was the ground of mutual pretension, the 
former was often betrayed into avarice, 
with a view to greater, though procrastin- 
aed, enjoyment; and the latter into pro- 
digality, for that immediate gratification 
(of which the absence was insupportabie. 
| When the competition was in learning, 
| Pride, move afraid of failure than solici- 
tous of success, assumed a pompous and 
mystical reserve, and Vanity a headlong 
and biundering loyaacity. When they 
rested their pretensions on the beauty of 
their female votaries, it was found that the 
proud often ended im the solitude and 
sourness of single-blessedness: while the 
vain fell an easy prey to the fortune-hun- 








ter. When place and precedency were the | 


subjects of dispute, the vain were forward 
in arrogating even more than their right; 
and the proud, with an atlected humility 
, which made their design more manifest, 
took the lowest place, that their title to the 
highest might draw a marked attention, 
and a strong, though tacit, acknowlede- 


on Which they plumed themselves were | 








| disgustmg; and Vanity, in rendering them 
| contemptible. 

| The struggles of the rival demons ter- 
minated, at last, in a challenge, to meet 
and try them strength on the same ground. 
They accordingly repaired, by agreement, 
to Athens, and each took possession of one 
of the popular philosophers of the age. He 
whom Fanity directed was persuaded by 
her to fashion his doctrines to the taste of 
the young, the dissolute, and the gay. He 
taught, that pleasure is the chief good, and 
the most important business of life; that 
there is no Providence,—no future exist- 
ence,—no responsibility for conduct,—and 
therefore no check on the pursuit of plea- 
sure, however gross or unnatural. Tenets 
so flattering to self-love procured a multi- 
tude of votaries; and, to attract them more, 
the scene of instruction was a garden, em- 
bellished with all the decorations of art, 
and furnished with every thing that could 
ininister te the most anbounded wants of 
voluptuousness. 

Pride, on the contrary, instructed his 
diseiple to seek celebrity from moroseness, 
coutradiction, and rigour. He inculcated 
a conductetoo severe for human nature to 
adopt. He interdicted all pleasures, as be- 
neath the dignity of man; and, instead of 


| 








exciting and providing for the indulgence 
of numercus wants, he made a parade of 
shewing that he had none, by using rags 
for clothing, and a tub for a house. He 
allected a superiority even to the most 
powerful princes, and told them, that, if 
they left him the fiee use of the natural 
elements, he looked with contempt on all 
they could bestow. From this snarling 
aud malignant deportment, he got the 
suname of Dog, on which he valued him- 
self with equal ostentation as on his rags, 
* through which,” said a brother philoso- 
pher,* I clearly see your pride,” He, too 
had numerous followers, among those who 
thought the adoption of incomprehensible 
tenets a proof of wisdom, and every de- 
parture from common sense an approach 
to something better,—who mistook singn- 
javity for superiority, sullenness for digni- 
ty, and sordidness for independence. 

The rival demons next removed to Car- 
thage, where vealth was the grand object 
of pursuit. Vanity immediately took pos- 
session of a young merchant, who, by dili- 
cence and lucky chance, was rising to opu- 


‘lence; and as he had no other claim to 


consideration, was hastening to shew to 
others what bad hitherto been known only 
to himself. Life, he thought, was short ; 
and that letting a day pass without an ex- 
hibition of his wealth, was defrauding him- 
self of a day of felicity. He shewed it, 
therefore, in his dress, his house, his equip- 
age, but, above all, he was careful to set 
it distinc: ly before the eyes of the public on 





| his table. 


Thither he tried to attract, by 


ment from the spectators. Pride, upon | expensive luxuries, the fashionable and ac- 
the whole, was admitted to have shewn | complished youth, whose style, topics, and 
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while assinning a splendour which his edu- | 
gativu and Manners disgraced, he did it by 
degrevs; sull, from a bashful dread of 
ridieule, jeaving some part oi his establish- 
meat on its original scale. Like a garden 
on a Morass, Where one uncultivated cor- 
ner is sufficient to betray the nature of the 
soil, this want of congruity and complete- 
ness destroyed the effect of all his tol and 
expense, and constantly reminded his 
guests, that he had not been early accus- 
tomed to the elegancies of life, but was 
struggiimg to rise above his native element, | 
op teeble and artificial wings. For then 
own interest, however, they humoured, 
while they amused themselves with his tur- 
ward and awkward imitation of their inan- 
ners. ‘hey devoured Ms dainties, and 
Jaughed at the giver, who gratified at once 
their appetite for food and for folly. 

Pride entered aman of middie age, who 
had retired from trade, to the enjoyment 
of senatorian dignity, and thus instructed 
him:—** Your business now ts, by imitat- 
ine the nubles, to keep at a distance those 
whom you have hitherto admitted with a 
familiar affability. If you give an enter- 
tainment, let the invitations fix a distant 
day, that your guests may behold its ap- 
proach with awful sulicitude and prepara- 
tion. When they arrive, receive them 
with the same cold and stately condescen- 
sion which you have yourself formerly ex- 
perienced from the senators and suf/etes, 
and let the same unsocial solemnity prevail 
at your table. Never let it appear that one 
man, by his personal qualities, is more 
welcome, or can add more to your gratifi- 
eation than another. Learn the art of| 
damping every pleasant sally, by a correc- 
tive gravity; and let no man, who is not 
so rich as yourself, presume to feel him- 
self happy in your presence. Beware of 
risking the statement of a comparison in 
any other point; and, therefore, should a 
man, distinguished only for worth or tal- 
ents, dare to take a lead in conversation, 
let a reproving manner instantly teach him 
that he is not wealthy enonzh to be wise. 
Should conversation, im spite of every ie- 
pulse, proceed, wrap yourself up m a sort 
of sutfering silence, with sometimesa slight 
smile, as if at the shallowness of the spea- 
ker, and reserve yourself for the first in- 
terval, shortly and dictatorially to decide 
the subject, without offering any reasons. 
Draw, as it were, an arctic circle around 
you, in the centre of which vou must re- 
main as fixed, as cold, and as unapproach- 
able as the Pole. Cheerfuliiess and ease 
will thus be banished from your house ; 
and, by adopting the pompous discomfort 
of pitricians, you may be allowed a por- 
tio of their repulsive dignity. Be careful 
above afi, to associate chiefly with those 
Whose pretensions are the same in kind, 
thouczh some-vhat inferior in degree with 
you: own; and prefer being the first man 
ina village to being the second in Car- 








thage.” ‘This adviee wes followed, but | 


without success. The constraint of 4 
forced and counterfeit character could not | 
be uniiurmly maintained. The phrases of 
the foruin would sometimes dishonour the 
saluon: and when the demon was otf his 
guard, his pupil, by relaxing in an evening 
with anold pot companion, would undo 
all the etfects of his painful self-denial.— 
Like Penelope, be unravelled by night the 
web he had wove by day, and had his la- 
bour to commence anew. 

The rivals next metin Rone, when their 
wish was to try how far they could dimin- 
ish the value of the most perfect characters. 
Vanity chose a statesman who had render- 
ed himself the most popular orator of his | 
age ; and succeeded in tarnishing the splen- 
dour of his fame, by betraying him into aj 
constant and disgusting repetition of his 
services,—hby inspiring him with such a 
false sense of his own importance as led 
him, in domestic distress, or political ad- 
versity, to tire the public ear with his 
childish whining,—by tempting him mean- 
ly to solicit a friend to write a fictitious and 
fla:tering account of bis conduct,—and at 
last, by seducing him to fawn upon the de- 
stroyer of his country, that he might per- 
serve his ears to listen to his flatterers.— 
Pride took possession of a stubboin, intre- 
pid patriot, and urged him to many of those 
actions which were ascribed to his acknow- 
ledged ability and virtue. He could not 
stoop tomodify his conduct to a chance of 
circumstances, but maintained an obstinate 
inflexibility, when accommodation would 
have been more beneficial. He would 
have all, of which he had once signified 
his approbation, or nothing; when pushed 
to the last extremity, with savage impa- 
tience he tore out his bowels; and, to 
spare himself the personal mortification of | 
meeting atruumphant rival, he thus depri- 
ved the state of her ablest citizen. The 
last act of his life robbed the rest of half 
its glory, and unmasked a selfishness which | 
rendered the motives of his public conduct 
equivocal and suspicions. 

With the exhibition of -hese masterpie- 
ces the’contest closed, but as it left unde- 
termined to whom belonged the diabolical 
praise of having added most to human mis- 
ery, the mutual hatred and pretensions of 
the rival pair, were only exasperated by the 
inconclusive conflict. 

Desirous of the strongest barrier between 
them, they fixed on the Pvrenean moun- 
tains. Pride chose the south side, and 
Vanity the north, which still continue 
their favourite resorts. Both make occa- 
sional excursions to a Green Isle in the 
opposite ocean ; but their influence there, 
though not destroyed, is considerably di- 
minished by the superior potency of a be- 
nignant Genius called Common Sense.— 
Through his means the inhabitants are en- 
abled to perceive objects in their just and 
natural proportions,—to rate themselves, 
as well as others, at their real value,—and 
to dissipate the vapours bseathed around 
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them by the hindred demons, which would 
plese it things to their eyes indistinctly 
swelled into false and extravagant forins. 


SLANDER. 


A spirit of defamation in society is the 
most baneful and prejudicial in its conse- 
quences. The tribunal of public opinion 
to whieh every individual is amenable for 
his conduct and deportinent, should never 
be swayed by contracted, envious, or pare 
taal considerations. Candour should ever 
animute its decisions, and teach those whe 
pronounce them that they themselves are 
nu less exposed to the shalts of envy and 
inalevolence, than ther neighbours. Men, 
who are prone to censwe, aud an unchari- 
table interpretation of actions perhaps the 
Inost innocent, soon feel, that though their 
attempts may occasionally Overwhelm a 
guiltless victum, they will not fail in most 
instances to recoil to their authors. No 
disposition is more justly odious, than an 
eternal and insatiable propensity to scan- 
dal. It perverts the finest feelings of the 
heart, corrupts the soundest understand- 
ing, and renders those who labour under 
its influence incapable of contemplating 
the most common actions of life, through 
any Other than the jaundiced medium of 
passion and prejudice. 

‘The insidious back-biter, who assassin- 
ates his neighbour in the back, is but a 
few grades move detestable than those 
male or female gossips who, with industri- 
ous maligifity, collect the tittle-tattle of 
the tea-table, and retail the same in other 
circles, wonderfully distorted and distigur- 
ed by their manner of narratingit. Such 
characters are driven to those little arts, in 
order to arrest the attention of the compa- 
ny, unfortunately too often as well dis 
posed as themselves to join in the sarcastic 
sheer at the expense of unsuspicious innds 
cence. The growing tale soon gathers 
strength, and under the protecting care of 
its foster parents frequently assumes a 
volume and magnitude, big with mischief 
and fraught with consequences of the most 
serious nature. The Cannibals and Hya- 
nas mm human shape, who delight in pro- 
pagating these mischiefs, and disseminat- 
ing scandal, calumny, and detraction, mer- 
ita punishment that no words are capable 
of expressing. The beast of prey who 
prowls the desert, attacks not the animals 
of his own species; but the assassin of ree 
putations is never more gratified, than 
when he has immolated on the altar of 
Shander, a creature that bears his own ime 
age, and whose whole life mav have been 
one uniform tenour of propriety and reeti- 
tude. On the other hand, the man whose 
benevolent heart palpitates with affeetion 
and candour to his fellow man, is ever slow 
to construe their actions unfavourably : 
until urged by demonstrative and strongly 
presumptive evidences, that bring home 
conviction to the judgment, he does not 
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pronouns e senfence of reprobation 5 he 
never breathes the accents of censure on 


lightor superficial grounds. 


NO SYMPATHY FOR LOVERS- 


Of the passions derived from the tina- 
gination, those which take their origin 
from a peculiar turn of acquired habit, 
though they may be acknowledged to be 
perfectly natural, are, however, but little 
sympathized with. The imaginations of 
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his bosom: by the excruciating racking re- 
fection of bis inebility ever to attain the 
obj ctof his wishes: if unjust capricious 


| foitune has ondely and most unfeelingly 
driven from her threshold the abject peti- 


mankind, not having acquired that parti- | 


cular turn, cannot enter into them, and 
such passions, though they may be almost 
unavoidable in some parts of life, are al- 
Ways in some measure ridiculous, and sym- 
pathy is not awakened by them. 

I have always remarked, and believe it 
is only to be accounted for as above, that 
there is no gtief, trouble, vexation, or eim- 
barrassment in life, so little sympathized 
with, as that of love. Though the friend- 
ship, which we may bear towards any par- 





ticular individual in life, operates so im- | 


mediately upon our passions and inclina- 


tion, as to foree us into a participation ot | 


all his joys and sorrows; though, when a 
friend whoin we hold dear to us ts lingering 
on the bed of sickness, untimely and tor- 
tuitously snatched trom the gratetal inter- 
course of his fond companions, we feel an 
ungovernable sympathy for his misfortune ; 
we exert ourselves to the utmost extent of 
our ability to effect some alleviation of his 
trouble ; our most unremitted exertions 
are called forth to rescue him from his im- 


pending danger, and shield him fiom the | 


calamitous and threatened stroke ; though, 
in a word, we sympathize with all) man- 
kind, when labouring under the pain of 
bodily or mental disasters, who have not 


tioner for merey, alas! what friend to ad 
minister the invigorating portion, to infuse 
intohis heart the healing balm and raise 
iia from his dejected state. 
path, as banishec from her menial train 
this passion, so otlensive to the ear and 
sight of man when felt by any but him- 
self. 

It is true, in some instances he becomes 
an objeet of pity, but that pity is plunder- 
ed of her attribute, which, though it might 
have glisteued in the eye of the inexorable 
opposer of his happiness when the sad 
catastrophe Was complete, scorned to in- 
terpose, when interposition might have 
saved him. Is it the love of Castalio and 
Monimia which readers the Orphan so in- 
teresting? No! It is the distress which 
that love occasions. The many perilous 


situations in which they are placed works | 


upon the feelings of an audience, and not 
the representation of two persons in love, 
without imagining them baffled and exposed 
to all the perils which ingenuity could de- 
vise. Would the anthor have been able 
so happily to lower down our feelings from 
the immense pitch to which they had been 
raised had Romeo accomplished his de- 
sires! Impossible! The author who should 
introduce two lovers in a scene of perfect 
security, expressing their mutual fondness 
for each other, would excite ridicule and 
laughter, not sympathy. Soit is in life, 
two lovers appearing to enjoy the society 
of each other become ridiculous to the 


| view of disinterested spectators, and sub- 


by some overt act of inhumanity, or other | 


conduct incompatible with the principles 
of religion or morality, brought upon them 
the general odium of the world ; yet as 
universal as is the sympathy of mankind, 
we find no one, however closely connected 
tous by the strongest ties of friendship 
and affection, who will beed the agonizing 
sighs of the distracted lover, will * feel as 
he feels,” and condoling with him, hu- 
manely disburthen him of a portion of his 
grief. 

If by the rude outrage of some disorgan- 
izing member of society we conceivea 
friend aggrieved, we readily sympathize 
with his resentment. 
revenge burns within our bosoms that has 
lighted the vindictive fire in his. If, in 
needy and pinching circumstances, bene- 
fits have been conferred upon him by the 
inberal hand of some generous witness of 
his necessities, our friendship enkindles in 
us a like feeling of gratitude, and we con- 
ceive the same sense of the merit of the 
benefactor. But if our friend is in love, if 
his mind is convulsed with the exquisite dis- 
tress and apprehension of disappointment, 
if melancholy, with vulture-appetite, hour- 
ly corrodes his substance, engendered in 


The same desire of 








jects for the envious to vent their spleen 
and malice upon. 


GENIUS. 

Little minds are fond of examining 
parts ; to see things in the whole, to judge 
of them in the great, requires genius, and 
though talents and abilities are frequent, 
genius is infinitely rare. This man_ has 
elocution ; that has wit; another possesses 


learning and knowledge; and a fourth is 


eminent for those small arts which cap- 
tivate the confidence of mankind: in high 
ly polished society, such qualifications are 
not consigned to a few, and the situations 
for which they are requisite, may always 
be supplied out of the common herd ; but 
that transcendent power of intellect, that 
rapidity of intuition, which pervades and 
illuminates the whole of the darkest sub- 
ject at a single glance ; comparing at once 
every possible combination, and invaria- 
bly selecting the best ; those high feelings 
of the mind by which right is impressed 
on the heart as a sentiment, at the same 
instant that it is received into the under- 
standing as a truth, where there is a soul 
to animate, as well as a head to direct— 
this is genius-equally rare in all ages, 


None! syim- | 
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seldom understood at first because above 
the times which it is destined to enlightei 
and improve, and therefore undervalued : 
but sure sooner or later to find its level in 
the estimation of mankind. Of such men 
it has been said, with very little of poetic 
al fiction, that they hold a middle station 
between men of the common standard and 
the higher of intellectual beings. 





POETRY. 











Fur the Gazette and Atheneum. 
Oh let me die in my primal day, 
While my morning sun with brightness shine: 
Ere the cold world chase my joys away, 
Ere the blushing flower of life declines. 


Oh let me die while life is young 
While feeling lives and the passions play— 
While the bounding heart to love is strung 
And affection warms in fancy’s ray. 


Oh let me die while joy is bright 
Ere the blisstul hours of youth are flown ; 
While the soul is pure and the heart is light, 
And sin and grief are all unknown. 


Oh let me die before the woe 
The loneliness of aye shall come ; 
While youth and hope still brighly glow, 
Then softly make my early tomb. 


Methinks that I could calmly rest, 

If spring flowers bloomed above my head— 
Methinks if grief ne’er sered my breast, 

"} were sweet to sleep in my grassy bed. 


And there will come they say a chill, 

A deadning chill upon the heart, 
When its early throbs of joy are still, 

And the light of youth and hepe depart. 


Then let me die in my primal day, 
While my morning san with brightness shines, 
Ere the cold world chase my joys away, 
Ere the blushing flower of life declines. 
HInpa 


For the Gazette and Atheneum 


Take back, take back thy proffered vow, 
Inhappier moments dear to me ; 

1 would not cross the fancy now 
Of one I loved as well as thee. 


For I am dark and desolate 
Asin the hour before we met— 
Yet heed me not—nor let my fate 
Wake in thy bosom one regret. 


Go—mingle with the brave and fair, 
The light of heart, the rich, the gay ; 
Had fortune thrown my being there, 
I might have been as blest as they. 


But poverty with giant grasp 
Has crushed for aye the flow of life; 
It strove one moment in his clasp, 








But sunk before the unequal strife 
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And lark lespa ros on th.s brow, 
And tears wacre suviles were wont to be; 
J would not cross the faney now 


Ot one | loved as well as thee. 


Go—we'll forget that vows could move 
borget we e’re did meet or part; 
Tor what hast thou to do with love! 
Thou taded torm—thou broken heart. 
NoORNA. 


‘or the Gazette and Atheneum. 
THE WEE VOYAGER. 

Written on seeing a notice in a Scotch newspa- 
per, that, a vessel’s crew, discovered a Hare, in 
the Frah ot Forth, tloat.ag upon asieet of ice to 
the ocean, 

An’ whare are ye gaun, ye wee voyager, 

Ags e’cn Whian its sae late? 
An’ wiare are ye gaun, ye wee voyager, 
On s.ccan erie gate? 


Ye’re saili ’ awa’ i a frail frail bark, 
Aw’ nae atrien’ beside ye 5 
Ye’re sain’ in a cauld cauid bark, 
W .thout one heim tae guide ye. 


Ye hae nae a mast, ye hae nae asail, 
Noc breld frae win’ tae lide ye; 

The lett giowrs irk, an’ it threatens a gale, 
Sae iil well sure betide ye. ° 


The gloamin’ is cauid, and the gurley sea, 
Is yapen tae owertap ye; 

The big pesiuchs swim, and the wild maws wing 
Watchin’ to entrap ye. 


The sun has now act i’ a blea’ biea’ cloud, 
Mirkness is comin’ on; 

There’s nae astern, i’ its lie hie bauk, 
Nor mone upon her throne. 


The wraitho’ the storm shawsher grimgrimface 
Phe petrei skreighs aloud: 

Sea an’ yird look sick, lift gin it wad fa’ 
for nature’s fun’ral shroud. 


Then, wharefore sail ye, inye’re frail, frail bark, 
At sic unseemly hour ? 

Come ye're waes wi’ me, (the skipper then said,) 
Irae guriy ocean's power. 


An’ his cloggy punt, the skipper then launch’d, 
Upon the roamin’ wave ; 

An’ bravely he plied wi’ his long long oar, 
The voyager to save. 


Thea, glegly he reach’d the timid puss, 
An’ snatch’d her frae the flood, 
An’ now, the maukee that ance sa‘l’d the sea 
Kins in bonny green wood. 
JULIAN. 
SMILES, 


There isa smile, a sportive smile, 
Which beams o’er chiidhood’s face ; 
Which dinples couad tie iips awhile, 





With Nature’s sweeiest grace 


Such pure del.ght this smile reveals, 
So void of ail offence ; 

That every heart which marks it, feels 
Tis thine, sweet innocence ! 


’Tis like the sun which opes the flower, 
At early break of day ; 

Ere yet his radiant beams have power, 
‘lo shed a warmer ray. 


There is a smile which brighter glows, 
More ecstacy imparts ; 

*Tis that wlich Cupid’s fire bestows, 
To waim young lovers’ hearts. 


Ts like the ray which bids the rose 
Bioom torth in beauty’s vest; 

How brightly do its beams disclose 
The heart which love has blest. 


There is a smile more calm than this, 
A ray lar more serene ; 

It isa giow of temperate btiss, 
Where no wild pussion’s scen. 


It is a ray more chastely bright, 
Than love's extauc dream ; 
Which inetiowed iato purer hight, 

Retiects iis radiant beam. 


Just as the sun his glory lends, 
And bids pale Luna shine, 

That smile ihuines the lips of friends, 
Sweet friendship, it is thine. 


There isa melancholy smile, 
A sad, yet soothing ray ; 

Which giistens through a tear awhile, 
Lingers, then iades away. 


{tisa smile which taintly gleams, 
bre we resign our breath ; 

Tis cheering hope 8 serapluc beams, 
W hich giid the bed of death ! 


They shine iike autamn’s ling’ring rav, 
O’er summer's tading bioom ; 

Sull promising a brighter day, 
Woaich lives beyoud the tomb. 


Oh! may the autumn of my year, 
Ciose with a smile ike tuis; 

Which though it beans o'er nature’s bier, 
Lights the rapt soul to bliss! 


SONG. 





My love is a lady of gentle line, _ 

Tow’ rds some like the cedar bending, 
ae ; 
Tow’rds me she tlles—like a shape divine 
From heaven to earth descending. 


Her very look islife to me, 

Her smile tike the clear moon rising, 
Aud her hiss is as sweet as the homed bee, 
And more and more euticing. 


Mild is my love as the summer air, 
And her cheek (her eyes haif closing) 
Now rests on her fuil-biown bosom fair, 
Like Lauguor on Love reposing. 

—_ 


SONG. 


Thou slaltt sing to me 

When the waves are sleeping, 

And the windsare creeping 

*Kound the embowering chesnut tree. 





Thou shalt sing by night, 

When no birds are calling, 

And the siars are falimng 

Brightly trom their manwens bright. 


| Of those thy song shal! tell 
From who. we've never parted, 
The young, the tender hearted, 
The gay, aud all who loved us well 


Bat we'll not profane 

Sacha gentle hou 

Nor our favourite bower, 

With a thought that tastes of pain 
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DESULTORY THOUGHTS AND 
SKETCHES. 


No. 1. 





There are some dispositions naturally, or 
by circumstance, so unhappy, that, they 
cannot bear to look on any one around 
them in joyous wood, but rail continually 
against mankind, the world, and often 
pray tu die. Such minds, without being 
improved by cultivation, are narrow and 
contracted, possessing litte knowledge of 
human nature, and still less of their own 
heats: either ignorant of, or ungrateful 
for, the manifold blessings that God be- 
stows upon our race. The glorious sun, 
with his heralds of light, and the moon, 
attended by her countless train of stars and 
planets, are of themselves inestimable 
blessings ; but so often seen, the discon. 
tented view them all, as things of courses 
without once offering adoration, or casting 
a thought on the all-powerful ruler who 
created and guides the whole. How shah 
low minded must they be, who vainly imae 
gine that they have move cause of unhap- 
piness than any of their fellow mortals l=» 
This peevish and discontented propensity, 
imstead of abating with age and experience, 
rather increases; and is a galling burthen, 
which the miserable bearers are unable to 
disengage themselves from, till they reach 
that bourne, ** where the wicked cease 
from troubling, and the weary are at rest.” 
How much unlike to the strong and as- 
piring souls, who, no matter with what 
calainities oppressed, rejoice even ainid 
their griefs, to see others enjoying that 
felicity, which is denied ta them; who 
bear with, patience and resignation, their 
ablotted sorrows, well knowing that few 
indeed are born to happiness, and peace; 





but judging aright, that they must travel 

“ Along a rough, a weary road,” 

before they reach that portion, which our 
first parents left us when they sinned. 





Such minds, raise the possessors of 


. 
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light-tinged wings above the petty malice 


f the 
tongues are too often exerted in circulating 


dinwain uted and slanderous, 
eyes are too intently 
failings, 

guard against, or observe their own f: oa 
Most happily for the world, 


discord, and whose 


watching their neighbours’ 


ing their strong desire to injure, 
often without the power. "To their invec- 
virtuous and 


Ben 


tives, silence is the best reply : 
minds bear in remembrance, 


that, 


noble 
Jonson’s advice, 

Calumnies are answered best with silence.” 

Unfortunately, however, calumny some- 
times withers the fairest and the purest 
flower; for there are some men, placed 
under such particular circumstances, that, 
like the opening bud, the slightest breath 
of frost fatally nips, if perchance, the dis- 
contented and malicious with their pigmy 
minds and slanderous tongues assail them, 
it proves blighting to tenderest affection, 
and cherished hopes. 

I once was unfortunate enough, to meet 
in my travels one of these prying and dis- 
contented mortals, and to witness tie ef- 


fects of such malice. 

My long tried 
on my arrival at 
Mary 
tached. We met there a peevish and dis- 
contented old maid, who bereft of all hope 
of matrimony, had 
the title of Mrs. —— 
before the usual ceremony of meeting was 
over, she addressed my friend, with a sar- 


Edward M—, 
» invited me to visit 


friend, 





, to whom he was strongly at- 





On entering, even 


castic tone, 

* Well Mr. M——, I heard you were at 
Mrs. *s party last night, that you danc- 
ed and conversed the wnole evening with 
Miss , May, it is currently reported, 
that you fell desperately in love with her 








at first sight.” 

** Madam the world gives me more credit 
for susceptibility than I deserve.” 

“Not at all sir; it is notorious all over 
town, that you fall in love with every pret- 
ty face you see; even as a careless child 
crops each flower he meets, and when the 
novelty is gone, casts it away, to search 
for something better.” 

* Indeed !” 

* Yes, indeed, if you choose ; you can- 
not deny that you escorted Miss 





home last night, and the fasbionables ac- 
tually assert, for I heard it at every place 


Whose | 


notwithstand- | 
they are | 


dignified herself with | 
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I called . this morning, that you will shortl. 
be her rug - 
i rhaps so.’ 


it is actually so.” 


me, then it is so.’ 

**Who do you mean by other people. 
sir? there are other people as good as 
some people, for all that they are voung. 
with smiling eyes, and laughing lips’— 


{ 
| “Nay, 
w| - hy, at —e ‘r people are to dictate to 


-and she turned a malignant glance at Miss 
—, who during this short: conversation, 
with fear—then = asked, 


were you at the party last 


sat trembling 
** Miss Mary, 
night ?"" 
‘* J] was not, madam.” 
“ No, 


gay champion, would not have been so 


I warrant you were not, else this 


loving to a stranger.” 

‘‘] presume, madam,” replied Mary, 
‘*my presence would have been no check 
to his pleasures.” 

‘* Do not pretend ignorance, nor un- 
‘concern, for I know how matters have 
stood between vou; sol thought it my du- 


° to communicate what goes on in your 





absence.” 

My friend bit his lips with indignation, 
—a man cannot repay a woman rudeness 
for rudeness, but must repress his feelings 
for politeness’ sake. Mary turned pale; 
and the intermedling old maid, who from 
her peevish and malignant disposition, was 
i styled by all ‘the fretful mind,” rejoiced 
lee much, that she could not disguise her 





exultation. 

I felt from the beginning of this unbe- 
coming discourse, most unpleasantly situ- 
ated, and had been taxing my wits in vain, 
to find some method of ending it, till now, 
by chance turning my eyes to the win- 
dow, I espied the garden, well laid out and 
tastefully decorated with shrubbery; I 
instantly ad¢ressed my fair hostess :— 

“Madam, I observe you have a delight- 
ful garden; will you do me the honour 
to accompany me thither—I am a great 
admirer of flowers.” 

“With pleasure Sir,” she replied, and 
it was indeed with pleasure, for now she 
hoped to be relieved from the torinenting 
tongue, of ‘the fretful mind.” 

It was a vain hope; the officious Mrs. 
M , Was instantly by our side, and 
we all walked together. To prevent, if 
possible, any farther sallies of “the fretful 
mind,” I kept close by ber, and endea- 














—~ s 
voured b 5 all means in my “power to en- 





zage her attention, and Edward required 
ao hint to be at the side of Mary. 

They were a short distance m advance 
Mary espied a delightful vose and cropped 
it: its petals were not quite opened, but in 
that beautiful bloom, that its sweet fra 
zyance was lavished upon the possessor 
itdward entreated her for it, she refused, 
when after a short parley, he playfull, 
snatched it from her hand, but alas! the 
sweet flower was ruined in the struggle: 
in mimic rage, she upbraided him for his 
rudeness. The ‘fretful mind,” advanced 
her eye lit up with joy at the occasion, and 
instantly addressing the young lady, “ Miss 
Mary will you bear that? if you submit, 
you have no respect for female dignity—I 
never saw any thing so rude in this world 
before." — 

** Madam,” replied Edward with some 
asperity, ‘‘ 1 have not offended you, and 
if Miss Mary, judges by my intent, I have 
given her no cause of dissatisfaction.” 

‘** Dissatisfaction Sir! 1 call 
right impertinence, and if she submits to 
it, she has not the spirit that I think she 
has. Nay, Sir, do not speak in extenua- 
tion, it admits of no apology, for my part 
I never could be reconciled for such a 
breach of politeness. I shall teli her pa- 
rents of this gross insult, I think it my 
duty to report it to the whole town, and the 
world shall judge of the circumstance.” 

Mary trembled and looked pale a mo- 
ment, then, her eyes shone with unwonted 
fire, and the crimson dyed her cheeks.— 
Most minds, and particularly the female, 
are swayed by the opinions of others, and 
from “the fretful mind’s” construction, 
Mary looked upon the affair in too serious 
a light. 

Mrs. M—— instantly observed the 
effect of her eloquence, and inwardly re- 
joiced at her victory. Then taking Miss 
Mary by the hand, she said, “4 am glad you 
see this, in the same light that I do—this 
is a scheme of his, I warrant, to break 
with you; for it is as I told you, he saw a 
new face Jast night which captivated him. 
I would not humour the whims of capricious 
man. Come, let us leave the gentlemen to 
their own meditations, and retire with me 
into the house. Good morning gentlemen,” 
and she led Miss Mary out of the garden. 

Next day it was reported that Edward 
had grossly insulted Mary ; the simple cir- 


it down- 
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cumstance was magnified to an attair of 


mighty import, and spread like wild tire 
imong old and young. + The fretful mind, 
made the most of it, and the censorious 
world believed the tale. 


Edward called in a day or two to make 
an explanation, Mary refused to see him, 
but sent him a note, couched in as polite 
terms as possible, requesting a discontinu- 
ance of his attentions. 

At this his pride got up: he allowed the 
world to speak as it would, he contradicted 
nothing. 


As his friend, I used my utmost exer- 
tions to bring about a reconciliation, but 
in vain. 

He never saw Mary again, yet both 
loved even as dearly as before, but the 
opinion of the world deterred each from 
making any farther overtures. They lived 
many years after this, and spent their life 
in celibacy—miserable and wretched as 
the chained slave. 


Thus, I may say, out of nothing, from 
the peevish, intermeddling, and devilish 
spirit of an old maid, did a couple as loving 
and lovely as the sun ever shone upon, 
drag out a weary existence. This is not 
the only occurrence of the kind that it has 
been my lot to know, I have heardof many 
similar. Unconquerable pride, and false 
respect for the opinion of the world, give 
these Marmatches, (of whom, I am sorry 
to say, there is a numerous family) too 
much power. I know not if this little 
narration, may have tne effect to blunt the 
venomous darts of one of this class, but if 
it have, it has served the purpose, for which 
I noted it down. 


X. 


The Revolutionary Claim.—Be it ever 
remembered that the members of the nine- 
teenth Congress have, after mature deli- 
beration and protracted debate, turned a 
deaf ear to the petition of our Revolution- 
ary fathers! In solemn conclave assem- 
bled, they have refused to pay a debt which 
is as justly due from the government to 
the heroes of the Septennial War, as ever 
a debt for services rendered was due from 
the employer to the employed. They have 
soiled the American name with as foul and 
as loathsome a stain as ever disgraced the 
name of unprincipled despots, oi cppres- 
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sive tyrants. The faith of the nation was 
long ago solemnly pledged to these much 
‘abused, iusulted, cheated, long-suffering 
and high-ininded men; patiently and in 
dignified sileace have they waited year af- 


privation, for justice to be done to them ; 
—at last they have asked for that justice, 


denied—** Heu pietas ! heu, prisca fides !” 


The gratitude of Republics! the fuith 
of Republics! the honour of Republics! 
Will impudence with her brazen front and 
her lying tongue, dare to couple gratitude, 
faith and honour with Republics after this? 
Our aged sires gave us liberty, and so 
much liberty, that we have freed ourselves 
from the payment of a claim which it was 
dishonour to protract, and infamy to. re- 
fuse. It were vain to attempt exculpation, 
to fold an oblivious mantle around the tar- 
nished honuur of the nation—let the truth 
be shouted aloud, far and wide, to all the 
nations of the earth, America has no faith, 
America has no justice. Proclaim to the 
admiring world that this young republic has 
successfully striven to extinguish the prin- 
ciples of honour and of gratitude which 
appertain to the unsullied nature of youth; 
—what may we not hope from its oldage! 
from this early display of honesty, what 
transcendant virtue will adorn its maturer 
days! 

It may seem surpassingly strange that 
a measure which was so warmly recom- 
mended by the President, a measure with 
which no political asperities and jealousies 
could be connected, a measure demanded 
by every feeling of duty, of justice and of 
honour, should be brought forward in our 
| enlightened Congress, be urged by men of 
talents and character, be pressed upon the 
attention day after day, and after all be 
thus shamefully abandoned. Marvellous as 
it is, this bill was opposed on principle ! 
Where in the name of Heaven shall words 
be found sufficiently expressive to laud 
such principle! Principle has.cheated and 
swindled these aged men out of the pay 
due to them from this prosperous nation 
for seven years’ faithful services, unex- 
ampled sufferings and unrivalled perseve- 
rance. Away with this hypocritical cant 
of principle—it is an impudent profanation 
of the word:—popularity and not prin- 
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ter year, in distress, in poverty, and in) 


and it has been coldly and unfeelingly | 


Ld! 


Whose arts have defeated this bill. But 


perchance those honourable gentlemen 
}may learn ere long that they have thrown 
the arrow beyond the mark—for unless the 
i citizens of these United States are sank 
past redemption in moral turpitude, they 
‘will heap loud and frequent reproaches 
upon the aibitrary wrengers, the heartless 
oppressors of their Revolutionary fathers 
i If we are not much mistaken, those Cer 


beruses who stand growling and barkine 


| betore the national strong-bor, would have 
_acted more wisely in this case, by shuttiurg 
their mouths and ceasing their discordant 
and offensive clamours. 

Letit be borne in remembrance that the 
Committee of this very Congress reported 
the bill for the relief of the surviving offi 
cers of the Septennial War on the ground 
of a violated contract between the Govern- 
ment and the Army. And this report was 
founded on truth: it was a Violation, a 
wanton, arbitrary, and despotic violation 
of a solemn contract, and the nineteenth 
Congress has conficemed the gross intrac 
tion of rights. 
flicted and gray-headed men to look for 
justice; where can they seek redress a- 
gainst their inhuman and unnatural coun 
try; where can they find a champion to 


Where now are these at- 





defend them, an avenger to punish then 
oppressors? Old, feeble and 
they are in the way of the rising genera- 
tion whose feet are on the necks of their 
fathers ! 
tivating attitude—behold and admie u, 
ye despots of the old world—your thrones 
will be as firm as the everlasting hills, and 
your sceptres will beof adamantine strength, 
if this is to be the reward of those who hheak 


forsaken, 


Filial piety stands in a most cap 


sceptres into atoms, and hurl thrones tito 
dust. 

And will America then never be grateful 
to the foundgrsof her freedom? Oh ves, 
—but the “ fime is not yet"—she will watt 
a few more years, until the last veteran of 
the Revolution shall have laid his wearied 
bosom in the grave—she will then cather 
the costly marble and erect the loft, mon- 
ument, whereon she will inscribe the valor 
of the sires and the gratitude of the sons— 
piety will consecrate the pile and magnifi 
cence will surround it—and the millions 
who enjoy liberty and happiness, will gaze 
fupon it with supreine self-approbation, 
and shout inthe intoxication of their vani 
ity “Hail to the gratitude of Republics 





ciple, has been the sly and tricky manager | hail to the ashes of our fathers |” 
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For the G@ ft 


(fo omv son, Said the eastern save Miz t, 
tothe young ‘Palmor, cotouthbtothe sorld : 
be wasean the pursant of know led se—be 


wise me the aecetmmulation of tehes-—-be 


wise in the choice of friends; yet litthe wail 
this avail thee, if thou choosest not wisely, 


ife of thy bosom. < 
When the rulers of the 


savings, and the trumpet of fame sends thy 


the w 
people echo thy 
Hatlons ; Tore 


Wroad among the 


will the 


biatne 
beautiful 
ope bricht cloud refles 


Stun of ths 
tats brtohtness, aud 
stllied forever wall be the splendour of thy 
raves, like a dark spor, she crosses itsstu 


fuee. Consider this then, my son, and 


look well to ber wavs whom thou wouldest 


else avail thee, tf 


love; for little will all 
thou choosest not wisely the companion of 
thy bosom. See vonder, the manlens of 


They deck 


ems of Goleouda and the roses of Kash 


"Tinge. themselves with the 


iire—themselves more bright and beauti 
ful: but ah! trhke 


wil! 


them notto thy breast: 


for the gem grow dim, and the rose 
wither, and nouweht wall remain to 


Ul thou didst woo and win. 


Neither 


one who vaunts herself on baving scanned 


turn thy wishes tothe proud 
the pages of the Vedas, and fathomed the 
mvsteriesof the holy temple. Woman was 
not born to vteld the seeptre, or direct the 
council: to re 
Brahma, or 


Vi ijt 


mevret a 


expound the sieved verses of 


Rather be it hers to support thee 


soothe thee im. sie kness, to 


hide thy finits and forgive thy weaknesses: 


to reporee an thy and eling to 


prospevity 
thee mo adversity. 


look 


wouldest 


ere thou choosest, and well to hey 


wavs Whom thou make the wite 
of thy bosom. 
A wife! 


responsible otlice ! 


what a sacred name, what a 


She must be the un- 


spotted sanctuary to which wearied man 
may flee from the crimes of the world, 
and feel that 


wife! she must be pure as spirits around 


no sin dare enter there. A 


the Everlasting ‘Throne, that man may 
kneel to her even in adoration, and feet it 
no abasement. A wite! she must be the 
guardian angel of his {6otsteps on earth 
them to Hleaven; so firm in 


and guide 


virtue that should h. for a moment waver, 
she can vield him support and replace him 
upon its firm foundation ; so happy in con- 


scious innocence, that when from the per- 


vlory set af 


thee of 


veal to thee the mandates of 
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piexities of the world he returns to) his 


home. be may never find a frown where he 


ht asmile. Such, my son, thou see kest 


Sept 


Ina Wife—and reflectwellere thou ¢ housest, ! 


(); eu tiot this bosom to the trifler; re- 


head on the 


folls, 


pose not thy breast which 


niuscth envy, and and vanity.— 


Ho; e not for obedience where passions are | 


! fiom 


untamed: and expect not honour 


her who honoureth not the Gods that made 
ier. 
Though thy place be next to the throne 


of primees, and the countenance of royalty 


beam upon thee—though thy riches be as | 


| . 
| the pearls of Omar, and thy mame be hon 


oured from the eastto the west—thitthe wall 


tall avail thee, if darkness, and disap- 


poimtinent, and strife, be in thine own ha- | 


must be thine 


The re 


hours of solitude 


bitation. passed 
and sickness—and there 
must thou die. Reflect then, my son, ere 
thou choosest, and look well to her ways 


Whom wouldest love; for though thou be 


lwise qn all other things—titdle will it avail 


l thee, ifthou chosest not wisely the wife of 


thy bosom. SEFI. 


z 


While ow 


crowds to. the 


Woodbridge Spa Spring. 


citizens are flocking in 


Orange Spring, anothe: totutam, as much 


within their reach, of the same chalybeate 


| quality, and of equal it not superio: medi- 


eal virtues ts almost wholly unkoowa and 
neglected. The Spa Spring at Wood- 
bridge, in New Jersey, is situated in the 
midst of a rich and highly cultivated 
country, and is surrounded by scenery, if 


notas rugged, peshaps full as pleasing as 


‘that in the environs of the Orange Springs. 


Reflect then, my son, | 


| this city may easily 














It is but four miles from Perth Amboy, 
and asthat place is daily visited by several 
steam-boats from New York, persons trom 
make a trip to the 
Woodbridge Spa, and return to town the 
We understand Mr. Fitch, the 
late proprietor of Castle Garden, is about 


same day. 


establishing a hotel aud pleasure garden 
at the Blazing-star ferry, on Arthur-kull 
sound, which is about) four 
Woodbridge village, and four and a half 


from the spring. As Mr. F's establishment 
is nearer to the city than Amboy, it would 
perhaps offer the most conventent landing 
place to persons desirous of visiting the 
watering place. From the great exertions 
which the proprietor is making, we have 
the ferry establishment 


reason to believe 


will become a fashionable resort for our 


miles from | 











citizens dthing the stunmers; yn which 
case it mes be the means of bringing the 
mineral waters of the neighbourhood imteo 
the notice they deserve. 

Domestics. Last week, we called the 

ittention of our readers to the Annual Re- 
port of the * Society for the 
hinent of faithful 
We now insite their particular 


hincourage- 
Domestic Servants.’— 


notice of 


ithe following extract trom: a subsequent 
| reportot the visiting committee. “Phe un 
)Warrantable practice of recommending bad 
| servants Is unfortunately too Common in 
ithis citv—it is a moral fraud that strikes at 
‘the root of all confidence and security. "To 
suppress partot the tluth is, in such cases, 
quite as culpable as direct falsehood. It 
undoubtedly arises frequently tom chatri- 


table feeling; but it is a most mistaken 


charity that imposes upon one individual 
‘from mercy towards another: it isa great 
departure from the * golden rule.” 
We ae glad to learn that the ladies are 
taking anactive iiterest in the objects of 
this excellent society, Which has our earn- 
best wishes for its success. Of this success 
there cannot be a doubt, if the members 
veneraily attend to their duties with the 
same zeal and fidelity which the managers 
have exhibited. 


| "Phe committee have commenced upon 
ithe stuet system proposed, of reg.sce ing 
the ueme of iio se. vant who does not pro- 
duce satistactory wiitten  recommeuda- 
tions; although, mi sowe cases the de- 
awaands for servants have been so urgent, as 
to be accompanied by the direction ‘not to 
inind character.’ In some instances these 
certificates have been vetected as being al- 
tered in the date, so as to appear to be re- 
cently given. "This must show the abso- 
lite hecessify ot subscribers attending 
themselves to the reference made from the 
jofiiee, and of tnvestigating personally the 
character of the servants. ‘Lhe committee 
have also to add another pamtul proof of 
the uecessity of such investigation, while 
pat the same time they desire to reprobate 
in the strongest terms, a custom which 
prevails to a considerable extent of giving 
to unworthy servants a written certificaie of 
good character, When the parties know the 
unworthiness of the domestic, and are con- 
strained to acknowledge it, when person- 
ally applied to. The committee deem it 
their duty to relate a fact which came un- 
der their observation. 

A servant woman of decent appearance 
presented herself at the oftice for employ- 
ment, and produced a certificate signed by 
amember of a very respectable family, 
which certificate stated that the bearer was 
,2 * sober,” honest and industrious woman, 
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' 
to geutleimau Witu wad ap} hical Pol a GQo- 


tinedte vas tra sterred 
m sc, but upon seenig the writer, le was 
tioned that the woman was antemmpeiate, 
Presuming the certificate had been torged, 
tie comiunittee Coon measures to ascertain | 
the truth of the writer, Who achnowledged | 
its tuiheatieity, aud added that it Was cus- | 
towiy to sive recoummendatioas, but that 
it was intended to state the trath when 
called upon. ‘Phe committee forbear to | 
reniirk upon the enormity of a practice, | 
which is calculated to destroy all conti | 
dence in) recommendations, to endaacer | 
the safety of families, and to blast the | 
hopes of good servants, by confounding | 
then with tae undeserving. [Ef the public 
wi. tamely look on, and while they ap- | 
pleit the endeavours of this institution, 
stiri cefuse, or neglect to co-operate im the 
work of reformation, then must the efforts 
of the society be totally unavailing, and 
its fair prospects of usefulness utterly 
blasted. 

‘The committee 
statement be published in the daily papers, | 
and also all such like cases as shall come | 

| 


recommend that this 


to the knowledge of the managers. 
Whereupon it was, on motion, 
Resolved, That the report of the visit- 
ing Committee be adopted and published 
in the daily papers, and that the secretary 
cause this resolution to be carried into 
efiect. A true copy from the minutes. 
Jona. D. STEELE, Sec'ry. 


Post- Offices. 


quiites On ais subject aud we have good 
. - - 


We have pursued our en- 


authority for informag our country sub- 


sciibers that they have been shamefully 


unposed upon vy those post-masters who 


have charged them pumpalet postage for 
the Grazette. "Phe only cnarge which they 
have aiight to make is the ordinary news- 
poper charge, and we do hope that those of 
our subserivers, who have been subjected 
to the enormous imposition will prosecute 
the mal-dvers at ouce, and teach them a 
lesson, not easly forgotten. 





MISCELLANEOLS. 





SHAVING. 


Read the following and ponder upon it, 
ye shavers and ye shaved! 

“Get money—honestly, if you can—but get mo- 
rey. — 

Among the many flagrant abuses in so- 
elety, is the usurious practice commonly 
called shaving. ‘To enumerate the various | 
aud complicated ills, arising from this | 
aboinmable traffic, equally in defiance of | 
law, and subversive of good morals, would | 
fila volume; LI shall only touch on a few 
of its most prominent features. In the 





i seription. 
/speculations in vies, but who having al- 
ready outstepped their resourees,are obliged 


Just what it will bring.” 


AND AMERICAN ATHEN UUM. 


first piace, saving, stecas the heat sgatust 
the feelings of humamity, imasiueh as its 
gains are drawn from the distress of a) 
neighbour, whose mistortauues the shaver ts 
hereby brought to view wath Careless apa- 
Ii the secoud 


Ly, af not with pleasiue. 


place, encourages laziness ia tie donted | 
ina, Who without exertion or enter prize 
aiasses endless wealth, aud wallows an | 
ithe suierer would probably preter main to 


iuUAUilOUS ease through this nefarious prac 


tice; ever ready, like the lurking tiger an 
the forests of Attica, to spring on his de- 
voted victim, amd doo with the topru- 
deat father, the helpless itant and atiee- 
Nay, su) 
/Unteedas aad unprincipled has tits oid 


lionate wile, lo want and mibsery. 


avarice rendered many, Chat the utinost ti- 
Hesse IS inade Use OL, to raise these prema- 
wins of daiquity; the shaver, knowing trom 
his agent, the broker, when cases of ex 
treme urgency will take place, becomes 
mivisible tl bank hours (3 O'clock) are al- 
most up, When lo! he steps forward with 
his money bags, like the arch tempter, con- 
scious the unfortunate applicant must give 
Whatuver he Ghanks fit to ask. Let it not 
be said tuat many speculations will justity 
extraordinary interest, and that) borrower 
aud iender find mutual benett; the men 
venerally shaved ave of a very ditterent de- 
They are not those who have 


to Ward off mmpendiig baokruptey and rum, 
by borrowing money of those harpies at 
PNOrbitant interest, my hopes them distant 
property may arrive, or some casualty may 
turn up, to save their credit. Hlusive liope ! 
like the decoying metecr to a bemghted 
traveller, it leads to sure destruction. Let 


| the prudent merchant calculate the amount 


of 3 per cent. discount per month, and say 
whether any known trade will warrant the 
sacrifice. Look round and see what for- 
tunes have been suddenly acquired by this 
infamous traffic, which like Aaron’s rod 
swallows up the rest. 
Pleas’t with the dirty gain of cent per cent, 
L surious monsters find a short content. 

To say such a man isa good citizen, would 
be paradoxical, because he is in the con 
stant practice of evasively violating the 
laws of his country; to call him a good 
meimber of society, is impossible, for his 
mind is selfish and contracted, meanly 
availing himself of another person's dis- 
tress, and extorting beyond what either 
reason, justice, or law, allows. [tis al- 
ledged by the advocates of this system, that 
as the act is \viuntary on the part of the 
borrower, the bargain is fair; and more 
over, that money is no Ways different from 
any article of trade, in which, according 
to the mercantile phrase, ‘a thing is worth 
To this it may 
be replied, that the act is involuntary, in- 
asmuch as necessity compels the measure. 
Let us state acase by way of illustration; 
suppose a man in possession of a loaf of 
bread, ineets another in a desert almost 











Lis 


famished with hunger, the last mentioned 
has. vattaole gewel, which the Gist per 
son cemanus asthe priee ft a piece of bits 
bread, would this be humane, tal, or rea 
sonable, on the one part, and voluntary ou 
the other? On the shaver’s pruimerle i 
‘a thing is worth 
and the aoa. had 


would, because, says be, 
just What at wall brig, 
an option to payor starve.” Tn this case 


death, but would Ae deserve the mance of 


lonan, Whose bowels of con Passon Wor id 
ibe thus shut up ac 


aayst his dellow miestea? 
[ conceive not: monste: would be too 
good toi lim. 

While bexpose to merited tidiewe and 
detestation the character of the shaver, 
petit me to address a few observations to 
the shaved. If we trace the canses of 


| the hecessifous apy lications to ther sour eS, 


SOTES fam to suv if, we shall too frequently 


| Had them ormgiicite from wild speculations, 
| fouuded ob tnorance, and unsupported by 


either Capital or credit’ to sanction the 
hazard. Were traders satistied to carry 
on business commensurate to their ime ans, 
and contine themselves to rational adaven- 
ture, they would seldom: have oecasion to 
resort to shaving discounts; it as true, im- 
mense fortunes could not be acquired by a 
single voyage, nor should we see the 
mushroom nabob, dazzling the astomshed 
crowd with a gaudy display of clumsy j1o- 
fusion, substituted for fashionable decora- 
tion; nor would the glare of imordinate 
wealth, often obtained by dirty means, tas- 
cinate the vain, or sap our plain manners 
by its contaminating example. Perhaps 
heauty might net sport the meretiicious 
aid of Brussels lace to shade. its dimples, 
northe midnigat mysteries of loo be so 
frequently ceebrated at the expense of 
health, temper, pecuutary ease and domes- 
tic comfort. But this may be sately as- 
serted, that femmale charms would not be 
less attractive to the eve of unvitiated 
taste, when arrayed in simple elegance ; 
and disgracetul bankruptey would often be 
avoided, unnecessary and unbecoming dis- 
sipation would cease, and we should ex- 
hibit to the world the characteristics of a 
free, honest, and enlightened people. 


THE COMPASS, 
An Original lnventi n of the Chinese. 


The present system of Chinese naviga- 
tion is to keep as near the shore as possi- 
ble: and never to lose sight of land, uiuless 
in voyages that absolutely require it; such 
as to Japan, Batavia, and Cochin China. 


Knowing the bearing or direction of the, 


port intended to be made, let the wind be 
fair or foul, they endeavour, as near as 
possible, to keep the head of the ship al- 
ways pointing towards the port by means 
of the compass, This instrument as used 
in China, has e¥ery appearance of cirgin- 
itv. The natives know pething fiom 
history or tradition, of its first introduction 
> 
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or discovery ; and the use of the maunet, 
for tracing the poles of the earth, can be 
traced, trom them records, to a period ol 
time when the greatest part of Europe was 
mo a State Of barbarism It has been con- 
jectured, indeed, that the use of the mag- 
netic needic in’ Murope was first brought 
from China by the famous traveller Marco 
Polo, the Venetian. [ts appearance imige- 
diately after lis death. or rceordiig to 
some, While he was vet living, but, at all 
events, in his own country, renders such 
a conjecture extremely probable. The 
embassies in whieh he was employed by 
Cublai-Kahna, and the long voyages he per- 
formed by sea, could scarcely have been 


practicable without the aid of the compass. | 


Be this as it may, the Chinese were, with- 
ont doubt, well acquainted with this tastru- 
ment long before the thirteenth century.— 
It is recorded in their best: authenticated 


. | 
annals inerely asa fact, and not any exX- 


traordinary circumstance, that the Empe- 
ror Chung-ko presented an ambassador 
of Cochin-China, who had lost his way in 
coming by sea, with a ting nan-tchin, (a 
needle pomting out the south) the name 
which it still retains. 
the seat of magnetic influence, together 
vith the construction of the compass box, 
the division of the card into eight: prinet- 


4 - oe? 4 . ' 
pal points, and ea: of these agaia su! 


exceeding in length three quarters of an 
inch, are all of them stroug presumptions 
of its being an original, and not a borrow- 
ed invention. By some, indeed, it has 


been conjectured, that the Scythians, inthe | 


northern regions of Asia, were acquainted 
with the polarity of the magnet, im ages 
antecedent to all history, and that the vir- 
tue of this fussil was intended to be meant 
by the flying arrow, presented to Abris by 
Apollo, about the time of the ‘Trojan war, 
with the help of which he could transport 
himself wherever he pleased. The abun- 
dance of iron ores, and perhaps of native 
iron, in every part of ‘Tartary, and the 
very early period of time in which the na- 
tives were acquainted with the process of 
smelting these ores, render the idea not 
unprobable, of the northern nations of Eu- 
rope and Asia, (or the Scythians) being 
first acquainted with the polarity of the 
magnet. 

There are some performers, who are 
ever studying to take an audience by sur- 
prise, with introducing what they call 
some new stroke of acting. And it must 
be allowed, some have successfully raised 
their celebrity by such endeavours. It is 
however, strange, that in this enlightened 
age, any mode of ucting, contrary to the 
directions of the immortal bard, Shaks- 
peare, should ever succeed. “ Suit the 
action tothe word,” &c. 

Anactor at Edinburgh was remarkably 
attached to this new mode of acting. Ham- 


Even this idea of | 


lin 
sa> | 
vided into thiee, the manner ot suspending | 

the needle, and its diminutive size, seldom 
| 





let being performed for a cherity benefit, | cause there is nobody now that reads him 


an: the stage crowded by all ranks and 
des uiptions, he, as the hero, on the ap- 
pearance of the ghost, made his tragedy 
stort, struck otf his hatin a most panto- 
inimical manner, and began in the usual 


way— 
* Angels and ministers of grace defend us.”’ 


A Scotch pedlar, standing just’ behind 

himn, took up his hat, saying—** Hoot awa 

man! diuna tash your noddle! but keep 

your bonnet on your heed ; for gin he bee 

your ftaither’s spirit, the de‘ilo’ my saul 

man, he wou’d na wish you to get cold, 
| Sur. 

This so disconcerted the poor actor, 
that, instead of addressing the ghost, as he 
should have done, he turned about and 
fixed his eyes upon the pedlar—and con- 
tinued— 


** Be thou a spirit or goblin damn’d,”’ &e. 


‘** Damn your gooblins !” said Sawney : 


tu the reight about, man, and mind your | F ly. th | i he day b 
- » 77 ‘ , © > ¢ r ¢ > » < 3 2- 
business ; for gin ye make a gooblin or a| rise early, that he may have the day be 


deil vo’ me, the de’il dam my saul, but Vil 
crack your croon.” 

Thus was the most beautiful passage of 
the play, and the pleasure of the whole en- 
tertaimment destroyed by a new stroke at 
ucting. 


Time does as much for a first-rate poet, 
as for a first-rate painter, but in a very 
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| 


| 


This sentiment must be a source of great 
consolation to many of our modern poets. 
who have already lived to see themselves 
arrive at this point of greatness, and may 
in sume sort be said to have survived then 
own apotheosis. 


It is astonishing how much more anxious 
people are to lengthen life than to improve 
it; and as misers often lose large sums of 
money in attempting to make more, so do 
hypochondriacs squander large sums of 
time in search of nostrums by which they 
vainly hope they may get more time to 
squander. ‘Thus the diurnals give us ten 
thousand recipes to live long, for one to 
live well, and hence the use of the present 
which we have, is thrown away in idle 
schemes of how we shall abuse that future 
we may not have. No man can promise 
himself even fifty years of life; but any 
man may, if he please, live in the pro- 
portion of fifty years in forty :—let him 


fore him, and let him make the most of 
the day, by determining to expend it on 
two sort of acquaintance only, those by 
whom something may be got, and those 
from whom something may be learnt. 


We often injure our cause by calling iu 
that whieh is weak to support that which is 
strong. Thus the ancient school-men, 


different manner: that poet whose efforts | who in some instances were more silly than 
have established his reputation, and whose | school-boys, were constantly lugging in 
celebrity has gone down to after ages, will | the authority of Aristotle, to support the 
receive a meed of renown even greater than | tenets of Christianity ; and yet these very 
ihe deserves, and that text of Scripture will /men would laugh at an engineer of the 
be verified as to his fame, which says, * to} present day, who should make a similar 
‘him that hath shall be given.” Time, in| blunder in artillery, that they have done 
fact, effects that for a fine poem, that dis- | in argument, and drag up an ancient bat- 
tance performs fora fine view. When we | tering ram, to assist a modern cannon. 

‘look at a magnificent city from some | 
‘height that is above it, and beyond it, we | 
| are sufficiently removed to lose sight of its | 
little alleys, blind lanes, and paltry habita- 
itions ; we can discover nothing but its lof- 
ty spires, monuments and towers, its pal- 
aces, and its sanctuaries. And so it is 
with a poem, when we look back upon it 
through a long interval of time ; we have 
beea in the habit of hearing only the finest 
passages, because these only are repeated ; 
the faults and the failings, either we have | === 
not read, or do notremember. The finest 
passage of Milton, or of Shakspeare, can 
be rehearsed by many who have never 
waded through all the pages of either.— 
Dacier observed that Homor was a thou- 
sand years more beautiful tuan Virgil, as if! Texws—Four dollars per annum, payable in ad- 
Calliopetraced the etymology of her name, | vance. —Subscriptions must commence with the 
toher wrinkles, rather than her dimples. | first No. of a volume, prospectively or retro- 


. ; , ‘ Mie spectively. 
Voltaire carried this opmion so far, that f : : 
he seems to infer that distance of time | Ne subseription received for a shorter period than 


: ; one year, and notices of discontinuance must 
might make a poet still more interesting, | be giver: vne month previous to the close of a 
by making him invisible; for he asserts 


volume.—Letters must be post-paid. 
that the reputation of Dante will continu- a 
jally be growing greater and greater, be- 


Posthumous fame is a_ plant of tardy 
growth, for our body must be the seed for 
it; or we may liken it to a torch, which 
nothing but the last spark of life can light 
up; or we may compare it to the trumpet 
of the archangel, for it is blown over the 
dead: but unlike that awful blast, it is of 
earth, not of heaven, and can neither 
rouse nor raise us. 
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